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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Concluded from page 82.) 

First Month 1st, 1882. * * * Joseph Scat- 
tergood was at our meeting this morning, and 
after I was engaged in supplication, he appeared 
in testimony, commencing with the words, “ We 
are journeying unto the place of which the Lord 
said, [ will give it to you: come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good.” I think he was, and 
has been when I have heard him, favored to di- 
vide the word aright ; and I do desire his preser- 
vation. It is cheering to find some coming for- 
ward in the ministry, for truly the laborers are 
few. 

18th.—Since I last penned anything in this 
book, my valued brother Thomas, has been re- 
moved from works to rewards,—to his blessed 
rest in Heaven. He took cold which resulted in 
pneumonia. He was out a little while the last 
day of the year, and came in to see me; which 
was the last time he was here; and on Seventh- 
day, the seventh of the month, his purified spirit 
was, I have not the shadow of a doubt, received 
into the mansion of eternal rest. This has been 
a severe blow; but it comes from the hand of 
Him who doeth all things well. I believe my 
dear brother’s work was done, and that he was 
taken in a good old age, as a shock of corn fully 
tipe, into the heavenly garner. His upright, 
humble, Christian life endeared him to a large 
circle of friends, members of his own religious 
Society, and others. , the stripped lonely feel- 
ing since he is gone! I had hoped, if it were the 
will of our Heavenly Father, he might survive 
me. But I desire to be resigned, and to say, not 
my will, but Thine, O Lord, be done. O! that 
with faith and patience, I may press onward the 
remaining days of my pilgrimage, toward the 
mark for the prize which is to be obtained at 
the end. 

%8th—As I lay on my bed a few mornings 
‘go, dwelling on my strippedness and loneliness, 
the language came before me, “ Put on strength 
in the name of the Lord, finish thy work, and 
there will be a mansion prepared for thee.” I felt 
comforted for a time; but words cannot describe 
my feeling of loneliness. My dear brother and 
myself have not been far separated for more than 

l years: he also exercised a care over me and 
my concerns. Yet I do desire to number my 
many blessings,—the having kind relatives and 
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friends,—and to feel gratitude in my heart to 
Him from whom all blessings flow, both spiritual 
and temporal. And, O Lord! I humbly pray 
Thee, Thou with whom I entered into covenant in 
early life, and who has watched over and pre- 
served me from many temptations, and enabled 
me to follow Thee in the way of self-denial and 
the daily cross, now when the infirmities of old 
age are causing the frail tabernacle to tremble, 
keep near, and be my strength and support, and 
grant, me faith and patience to hold out to the 
end. Thou, O holy Father! hast been my morn- 
ing light ; be my song of praise ; and when Thou 
art pleased to say it is enough, grant a release. 

29th.—At meeting this morning, where, to me, 
there was an holy solemnity to be felt. Oh! for 
an increased willingness with those in the mid- 
dle, and those in the early part of life, to give 
up all and follow our dear Saviour wherever He 
may please to lead, even unto taking up the 
cross. But the cross isin the way. They are 
too unwilling to appear as fools for Christ’s sake. 
“For whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my 
words,” said our Divine Law Giver, “ of him shall 
the Son of man be ashamed, when He shall come 
in his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the 
holy angels.” 

3lst.—My thoughts have dwelt much on my 
loved ones, safely gathered in Heaven;—the 
blessed state of those whose warfare is ended ; 
with the hope also that with every sin forgiven 
and blotted out, 1 may be reunited to them in 
that holy city whose walls are salvation, and all 
her gates praise. 

“ Thither all my wishes bending, 
Thither all my hopes ascending.” 

Second Month 2nd.—* Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” This has been a quiet, 
peaceful day. “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.” “ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” “Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Oh, this 
peace of God which passeth understanding ! 

4th.—Attended our Select Quarterly Meeting 
this morning. Several strangers present, whose 
company and services were acceptable. I felt 
constrained to bow the knee in supplication near 
the close of the meeting. Truly it is an awful 
thing to approach our dear Lord and Saviour 
on bended knees in assemblies for Divine wor- 
ship. I thought that in the latter part of the 
meeting life arose, with the feeling that we were 
owned and not forsaken. To the unslumbering 
Shepherd, who watches over his children by 
night as by day, be the praise given. 

Yesterday our Quarterly Meeting was held. In- 
disposition prevented my attending, but heard it 
was a good meeting. Being the Quarter before 
the Yearly Meeting in which all the queries are 
read, I felt very desirous to have gotten there. 
I feel at times that with bodily infirmities, I can- 
not look forward to getting to meetings much 
longer ; but that I must leave. The Lord is able 


to strengthen for any service He may see meet 
to continue me here longer for. How often my 
beloved relatives are brought before me, who 
having fought the good fight aud kept the faith, 
are now reaping the blessed reward of a well- 
spent life. I very often am sensible of loneliness 
since my dear brother Thomas was so lately 
taken away to his eternal rest; but much as na- 
ture feels the separation, I have desired to bow 
in resignation, and to say, “ Thy will be done.” 
“ What cannot resignation do, 
It wonders can perform; 
That powerful charm, ‘ Thy will be done,’ 

Can lay the loudest storm.” 

9th.—Awoke this morning feeling my condi- 
tion lonely and desolate; when the words im- 
mediately came before me, “ Not one of them is 
forgotten before God.” Comfort arose in my 
heart, in that He who regardeth the sparrow, is 
mindful of all those who trust in Him. 

19th.—Have been reading some memoran- 
dums of my dear sister. Eight years have passed 
since she was removed to her eternal rest. Yester- 
day I called to see , and sisters, one of 
them being quite poorly. I felt much for her. 
A word of encouragement arose in my mind, 
which was expressed as I sat with them. How 
the enemy when he cannot exalt, will strive to 
cast down below hope! But there is a power 
over all the power of the evil one. I do desire 
she may be raised from this low state, and go on 
her way rejoicing in the name of the Lord. 

22nd.—* Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” The prayer 
of my heart is for purity and holiness ; for “ with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.” Have 
been feeling feeble to-day; flesh and heart fail- 
ing. May I more and more lean on an ever- 
lasting Friend and Father, who has heretofore 
been my strength and support in seasons of trial 
and bereavement. 

Third Month 9th.—Our meeting held to-day. 
My friend, , called to ask if I felt like 
going to it. I replied, I want to go whenever 
health and weather permits, but am not able to 
walk out in the rain. He sent a carriage to take 
four of us. Am glad I went. Had to open my 
mouth in a short communication, and afterwards 
in prayer. The meeting felt to me asolemn one; 
the great Head of the Church being pleased to 
stretch forth the wing of ancient goodness, and 
some hearts were humbled before Him. My 
dwelling has been in a low place, comparable, I 
thought, to the heath in the desert; but when 
brought low, the Lord helpeth; praises to his 
worthy name. 

12th. , was at meeting this morning, 
and had considerable to say, first in testimony, 
and then in prayer. He commenced with the 
words, “ Abide with us, for it is evening, and the 
day is far spent,” and then addressed the aged, 
who might feel low and alone; encouraging 
them to trust in Him who would continue with 
them. Alluded to the reduced state of the meet- 
ing, compared with what it was when he first 
attended there, being then nearly full. Alluded 
also to the baptizing ministry of that day, and 
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that surely we may query, “ The fathers where 
are they? and the prophets, do they live for- 
ever?” Many have been taken away by death: 
not only those who filled the front seats, but 
many younger, and in the middle ranks of life. 
Afterwards, in his solemn prayer for the aged, 
and others, pleaded that He who had been their 
morning light, would be their song of praise in 
the end. How I crave for more faithfulness on 
the part of those whom the Lord has qualified 
for his service! that judges as at the first, and 
counsellors as at the beginning might be raised 
up, so that the vacant seats should be filled. Oh, 
that the Lord would hasten it in his time. 

24th.—* What is man,” O Lord, “that Thou 
art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor.” 

(To be continued.) 


Mines and Miners. 


The general reader is so much unacquainted 
with the peculiar traits that characterize those 
whose work is beneath the surface of the earth, 
that we have been induced to make some selec- 
tious from a series of articles published last vear 
in the Leisure Hour, and which were written by 
a mining engineer. 


It takes weeks of careful practice to recognize 
directions in mines, in other words, to learn to 
find one’s way. Many miners never learn this. 
An unintelligent miner probably retains a sense 
of confusion all his life. Practice, however, and 
systematic comparison of plans with workings, 
will gradually make a man perfectly at home 
in the seeming labyrinth of a mining work. 
Other mines will then be intelligible after a little 
careful study of their plans. By degrees one 
learns precisely what to expect and where to ex- 
pect it. The uncertain flickerings of a miner’s 
lamp give sufficient indications to guide the 
steps. A practised miner may enter with almost 
complete safety a totally unknown mine. 

I know no greater pleasure than I have ex- 
perienced in exploring old mines where no foot- 
step had echoed for many years. Ht has often 
been my lot to enter, explore, and map old work- 
ings which had been closed for thirty years or 
more. At every step the question recurred, Is 
it safe or is it death to take another? The floor, 
hidden by metallic droppings, or covered by 
some inches or even feet of water, might conceal 
a shaft. The roof might be formed of rotten 
timbers or hanging masses of rock, or might open 
upwards in impenetrable darkness, concealing 
hanging blocks and decaying beams. But ob- 
servation, or the miner’s instinct, in a word, prac- 
tice in similar situations, assured me that I could 
detect the signs of danger in time. 

A daily episode in the life of the minerimprints 
its influence upon his character. The descent of 
the mine-shaft is an experience that, after years 
of daily repetition, never wholly loses its im- 
pressiveness. About half an hour is commonly 
occupied at the commencement and termination 
of work in the singular journey to and from the 
depths of the earth. I can best enable the reader 
to realize the nature of this journey by describ- 
ing it in a German mine, where I worked daily 
for many weeks. 

To reach these tremendous depths, to which the 
work has gradually descended in the course of 
centuries that have exhausted the upper portions 
of the mineral veins, is the first daily task of the 
Hartz miner. The simple, rough, and seemingly 


rude method employed is at adapted to 
secure the greatest economy in the local circum- 
stances. 

The miner writes his name in a book, lights 
his lamp, and enters a small wooden chamber, in 
which a trap-door appears in the floor. Out of 
this trap-door rise the heads of two stout wooden 
beams, which are rising and falling in alterna- 
tion. Each beam exhibits, as it rises, a small 
step, with an iron handle at a convenient height 
above it. The miner seizes the handle, and simul- 
taneously places his feet on the step. The beam 
descends through the trap-door, the man sticking 
closely to its surface. Meanwhile the other beam 
rises, bringing up another step and handle. Be- 
fore both beams reverse their motion, the man 
springs from the one to the other. His new rest- 
ing-place descends, while the one he has left as- 
cends, bringing up a new step and handle, to 
which he again springs. So for some two thou- 
sand feet the miner descends, simply springing 
from step to step as the beams rise and fall 
alternately. Each change of position enables 
him to be carried down to the extent of the swing 
of the beams. 

To ascend, he jumps on a rising step; and 
next, from that, on to the opposite step, that has 
just sunk to meet him, and that is just about to 
rise. He thus rises without once incurring the 
labor of lifting his body, or descends with the 
same facility and convenience. 

The longest descent to the lowest regions of 
the mine, especially when one descends alone, is 
by no means a dull or tiresome journey. The 
entire faculties are kept vividly awake by the 
necessities of the situation. The briefest inatten- 
tion is almost certain death. If the head swerves 
to one side, if the hand or foot misses its proper 
situation, the traveller is crushed against the 
beams of a platform, caught between sliding 
timbers, or falls amidst moving pumps, rollers, 
chains, and levers, that grind him to pieces. Yet 
there is leisure enough to observe in passing the 
singular aspects of the shaft. It is not perpen- 
dicular but sloping. It is cased for the most 
part with round pine logs. These glisten with 
dropping water that preserves them from decay. 
Great pine-trees are braced against the sides by 
crossing beams, and a partition separates the end 
that holds the pumps and the man-engine from 
another section in which, with a thundering 
noise, great tubs of ore slide down and labor up. 
At intervals dark mouths of galleries open to 
right and left, leading to vast floors of workings 
that formerly were the active portion of the mine 
but are now abandoned to solitude and silence. 

Every miner is expected to carry matches in 
case of mishap; without them, if the lamp goes 
out, you may be left swinging up and down in 
total darkness, on a step barely a foot square, 
projecting from a sloping beam, and over an 
abyss, which is fortunately hid from you by the 
darkness that envelopes it. Without the light 
to guide your foot and hand to their next rest- 
ing place, it is highly dangerous to proceed. A 
mining student, during my stay at Clausthal, for- 
got his matches, and his lamp went out. He 
seated himself on the step where he was stand- 
ing at the moment, and for fully an hour and a 
half he was swung up and down in the darkness, 
till a miner happened to descend and furnished 
him with the necessary light. 

Deeper and deeper the miner is swung by the 
alternate dips of the seemingly endless beams. 
At intervals he steps on platforms where ob- 
stacles intervene in the shaft. Hydraulic pistons 
at some points support the weight of the moving 
beams. At others a subterranean water-wheel 


revolves beneath the spray of a descending tor. 
rent, governed by a solitary watchman, and gy 
plying power to special machinery. A sim 
ventilating machine, whose pistons are worked 
by the pump-rods or by the beams that carry the 
men, wheezes and groans at another point, gy 
plying air to some distant gallery in course of 
excavation. At another place a rope, attached 
to the moving beams, is guided by rollers alon 
a gallery, and works a temporary pump in some 
subterranean shaft. The atmosphere grows warm 
as the depth increases, and towards the bottom 
is tropical in temperature through the mere heat 
of the earth. At length, towards the lower floors, 
the sounds of work are audible, glancing lights 
glimmer in the branching galleries, and the miner 
steps upon the scene of his labors, receiving from 
every man he passes the salutation of “ Gluckauf” 
which means “ luck up,” or “ may you be well out 
of it.” This somewhat lugubrious greeting is 
the ancient formula of the German miner, Ip 
some mines prayers are still read at the mouth 
of the shaft before the men descend to their daily 
work. 

The entire removal of the ore in veins that are 
from twenty to sixty yards in thickness, as hap- 
pens in many of these German mines, is perha 
the most dangerous work that exists. It would 
be simply impossible but for the rapid and vigot. 
ous scientific improvement that has characterized 
mining in ne eee By ignorant miners such 
masses were formerly honeycombed and wrecked, 
The only task that now really taxes the skill of 
the German mining engineer is the attempt to 
remove ore thus ruined by former ignorance, 
The danger of this task is terrible. I have seen 
it successfully accomplished in several German 
mines. But every man engaged in it might at 
any moment have been literally crushed flat 
without a chance of escape, and all depended on 
the incessant watchfulness and accurate knowl 
edge of the highly-skilled foremen, and on the 
minute accuracy of the plans that guided them. 
It is in such tasks that the worst accidents arise, 

Work rightly planned in a virgin vein can be 
usually conducted without mishaps, except such 
as arise from carelessness. A mine ignorantly 
worked is a mantrap, and unskilled supervision 
produces not mining but manslaughter. In mos 
civilized countries this fact has been so far recog- 
nized that their Governments permit no mine to 
be conducted except by men regularly trained 
and qualiffed, as in medicine or any similar pro 
fession involving human life. 

Under such circumstances the Hartz miner, 
having carefully accomplished his daily journey 
down the shaft, proceeds to his daily task in com- 
parative security from disaster. He follows s 
narrow gallery to a point beneath the working 
where he is engaged. He ascends a circular 
chimney that rises into the heart of a mass of or 
in course of removal. Lifting a trapdoor that pro 
tects the ladders from falling stones, he emerges 
into a glittering space where his comrades a® 
busily wielding the mallet and the boring-bar, 
their lamps fixed beside them in the rock, and 
their clothes suspended from the timbers that 
support the roof, for the heat permits little cover 
ing to be endured. 


(To be continued.) 


<caccaheililetinitRte acai 

Ir is said the Quakers are the resolutest per 
ple in the whole world. They speak too short; 
for our resolution lies in Him who was before 
the world was made.— G. Foz. 


Wuen things are in their right places, bet 
things will be uppermost. 





For “Tue Frienp.” 
A Visit to Elklands, Pa. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

Scattered about through the wild lands of 
Northern Pennsylvania, are numerous large 
tanneries, located on the streams and in the 
neighborhoods where a plentiful supply of hem- 
lock bark is attainable. On our return to 
Muncy from Elkland, the Friend who was con- 
veying us, stopped to shoe and feed his horses at 


a village which had sprung up around one of 


these establish ments. 

This tannery uses about 12,500 tons or cords 
of bark during the year—which is laid in during 
the summer. The usual price for bark deliv- 
ered at the tannery, is $5 per ton; but in most 
cases the proprietors purchase the bark on the 
trees—a kind of wood-leave—and then make 
contracts with persons to cut the trees, strip the 
hark, and haul it to the tannery. The price 


varies with the distance and the difficulty of 


making passable roads. Much of it is obtained 
from the sides of rugged gorges, which seem to 
an inexperienced eye almost inaccessible. 


The woodman uses a two-edged axe, one of 


which is thin-bladed for ordinary chopping and 
the other rather blunter-edged for trimming 
knots and branches, which would speedily de- 
stroy the finer edge. 

One of the Friends, who had been accustomed 
to wood life, told us that he could wield an axe 
from morning to night without feeling weary. 
It was interesting to hear him describe the raft- 
ing of timber down the swollen waters of the 
Loyalsock in a spring freshet—sometimes at the 
rate of eight miles an hour. The raftsman 
needed to know the position of every rock in 
the stream’s bed, that bad to be avoided, and 
every turn in its course, where his raft was in 
danger of going ashore or coming to grief. He 
said, no sooner had you passed one bad place, 
than you had to look out and prepare for another. 
I thought the Christian’s course through life was 
somewhat like the raftsman’s experience on the 
Loyalsock: that it was not safe, when delivered 
from one peril or temptation, to relax vigilance, 
—but needful always to observe the Saviour’s 
injunction to watch against evil. 

One could not but have a feeling of regret to 
see these noble forests converted into a tangled 
mass of fallen trunks and dead branches, cover- 
ing the ground, and almost precluding access. 

We were told that the number of bears had 
increased since the forest-cutting commenced ; 
for these wood-falls furnished almost impenetra- 
ble hiding-places, where the hunters could not 
follow them. On one occasion, our driver showed 
us a large hole under the stump of an aged hem- 
lock, which some years before had been the hab- 
itation of a bear. Although they sometimes 
have carried off a sheep from the flocks, yet we 
heard very little complaint of these animals, 
which usually keep out of sight. At the house 
of one of our Friends, we saw a large bear-skin 
lying on the floor. The man had been in the 
woods with his gun, when he saw the bear com- 
ing to him and not more than twenty feet away. 
He shot and killed the animal, and thus proba- 
bly saved himself from serious harm. 

Deer were formerly abundant, and formed a 
valuable source of food supply in the earlier 
days of the settlement ; but now they are seldom 
seen. 

Panthers and wolves have long since been 
exterminated or driven away. One of our 
Friends described the destruction of his father’s 
first cow by a panther, a few miles from where 
the town of Williamsport now stands. 
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Wolves were often very destructive among 
the sheep; but the efforts of hunters, stimulated 
by the desire to save their flocks and to secure 
the bounty given by the State for their destruc- 
tion, have destroyed or driven them away ; and 
we did not hear of one having been seen for 
many years. 

In Doughty’s “Cabinet of Natural History” 
a remarkable account is given of the pursuit of 
a wolf in 1815, by some hunters who lived in 
Delaware County, N. Y., a little north of the 
Pennsylvania line—in a region of mountain 
country, similar in its general characteristics to 
that of Elklands. An abstract of this may be 
interesting, as showing the destructive character 
of the animal, and the power of endurance man- 
ifested by the hunters. 

This wolf was one well known in that section 
of country for ten or twelve years, from having 
lost three toes from one of his feet in a steel- 
trap; so that his track was different from that of 
other wolves. There was scarcely a farm-house 
in the county he had not visited and made havoc 
among their sheep, frequently destroying four- 
teen in a night. Every effort to entrap him, or 
to run him down in the chase, had failed. About 
three weeks before the chase described, he had 
killed nine sheep one night at Walton; and*an 
invitation was sent to the hunters to join a party 
in order to destroy him. Knowing that there 
were several professed hunters in that neighbor- 
hood, word was sent back, that “they must 
guard their own sheep, and if he came to us, we 
would guard ours.” Accordingly, three of their 
ablest fanters went in pursuit, and after a cir- 
cuitous chase of three days, gave it up, and left 
him within ten miles of the place where they 
first started. The next night the wolf killed 
three sheep for one of the.men who had been 
chasing him. And knowing that he would be 
refreshed by the repast, his pursuers became al- 
together discouraged. 

Soon after this, the wolf came into the neigh- 
borhood of our hunter, and killed seven sheep 
for a neighbor. On being applied to for help, 
he felt himself bound by his previous promise, 
and in company with a Capt. W., determined to 
run the wolf down, until by fatigue and starva- 
tion they could get near enough to shoot it with 
their rifles. Their dresses consisted of a com- 
plete under-suit of flannel, and over this a suit 
of strong linen, or towel-cloth—and on their feet, 
moccasins. Their pockets were large enough to 
carry a day’s provisions. 

The ground was covered with snow about 
eight inches deep, so that it was easy to follow 
the tracks. The country was too rough for a 
horse. During the day the pursuit was kept up 
so closely and perseveringly, that the wolf showed 
evident signs of fatigue; for, instead of the usual 
practice of walking once or twice around the 
spot where he designed to rest, he would drop 
down at once. As dark appeared, the hunters 
came out on a public road, about fifteen miles 
from home, and found a sleigh which conveyed 
them there. They took great care to prepare 
themselves for another day’s work, eating lightly, 
and bathing their limbs well with brandy to re- 
move stiffness and bruises. . 

On going to the spot where the chase had 
ended the previous night, they found, that after 
resting awhile, the wolf had walked off about 
two miles, and fell in with a herd of wolves, and 
kept with them about three miles further, and 
then turned back to within two miles of the vil- 
lage from which they had set out. About 15 
men, who had joined in the hunt in the morn- 
ing, all gave out during the day. Towards 


evening they got within sight of the animal. 
but at too great a distance to shoot him. But 
he was so tired that they felt satisfied he could 
not travel at night in search of food. At night. 
fall, they found shelter and supper at a public 
house. 

The morning of the third day, by the time it 
was fairly light, they were at the spot where 
they had left him the night before. They soon 
came to his bed, and found that he had gone 
about fifteen miles to the neighborhood where a 
few weeks before he had killed so many shee . 
and there, at the foot of a hill, had sepeenl i 
the remainder of the night. After a hard day’s 
chase, which was estimated at 60 miles, they 
found a house in the valley, whither they went 
for shelter. The young man who dwelt in it, 
asked them what brought them there with their 
“ hunting-dresses and rifles.” We told him, “we 
were after the three-legged wolf.” “Ah!” says 
he, “I know him well; I hope you will not leave 
him here: for only three weeks since, he killed 
11 sheep in one night for us; and last winter he 
killed 18 others.” They were treated with great 
hospitality, and the children took turns in sitting 
up all night, so that the hunters might not over. 
sleep themselves. 

On the morning of the fourth day of the hunt, 
they found the wolf had not followed his usual 
plan of resting part of the night, and then 
travelling many miles; but was too tired to 
waste any time after sheep. After following his: 
tracks many miles over the mountains and val- 
leys, they came to a place where there was a 
gradual descent of about fifteen miles. Our 
hunter says: “I started off at full speed down 
the side of this mountain, making long jumps; 
my limbs felt invigorated, and my speed was 
superior to any of the former days. I continued 
so for nearly twelve miles; and then came within 
sight of the wolf. He was then but 200 yards 
in advance of me, and he had yet two miles 
further to go before he could reach the moun- 
tain—and this through open woods. He used 
every exertion to quicken his pace, but in spite 
of his efforts, I gained on him. I had run but 
one mile since I got sight of him, and when I 
was within forty yards of him, he looked behind 
at me, and seeing no possible chance of escape, 
dropped his tail between his legs, and ae 
I ran on within twenty yards, and shot a all 
immediately through his body.” 

They determined to take the body home, and 
dragging it on the snow about eight miles, came 
to a farm-house occupied by a man named Saw 
yer. On being told that they had “the three 
legged wolf,” he replied, “I will hold a day of 
rejoicing—for I have but few sheep left from 
last winter, as he then killed 9, and 8 of them 
were my best ewes.” 

They were then about eighty miles from home 
and this man took them in his sleigh toward, 
their home. When they arrived at the village 
of Walton, they found about a hundred persons 
assembled, out of curiosity, to hear the result of 
the chase, “(as every farmer appeared to be 
deeply interested in the destruction of this wolf; 
and making a calculation, we found that the 
persons assembled there alone had sheep de 
troyed by him, nearly to the amount of $1000. 

J. W. 
sonnsescnseamlligilpectistinn 

How happy is the state of those who are led 
and guided by the Spirit of Truth, the inward 
monitor! They need not that any man should 
teach them, since they have taken eternal wit 
dom from their Guide and Teacher.— William 
Allen. 








For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


THEsBLUE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Gentian, like the wild Arbutus, 
Will not flourish in the sunshine, 
It must have the shady timber, 

It must have the frosty weather, 

If you nurse it, it will wither, 

If you house it, it will perish, 
Fade and perish like the blooming 
Where the fierce Siroc is blowing. 


When the cold storms of autumn wailed mournfully 


And robed the green forest in flaming attire, 
By the lone winding path of the wood-land I found 


h 
Securely hedged in by the bramble and brier; 
The blackberry pickers had finished their harvest 
The rich luscious fruits of their labor had stored ; 
fhe squirrel was gathering the storm-scattered mast 
To garnish the cells of his generous hoard ; 
Alone bird of passage in silence was perching 
Arelic recluse of the songsters of spring, 
Where so late their high chorus around me resounding 
Made the depth of the forest and wide welkin ring; 
The robes of the rose and the lily had faded, 
The season of pansy and pink had passed by, 
Still in beauty thy fine fringed corolla is shaded 
In the royal cerulean hues of the sky. 
As I feel the short days of life’s winter are coming, 
When the storms of that period around me may 


rage, 

May some lovely plant like the Gentian be blooming 
To cheer my lone walks in the winter of age, 

Like thee, modest flower, a kind influence lending, 
An index in beauty pointing upward to rest 

Through the briers and the thorns on life’s-way at- 


To the realms of the ransomed, the courts of the 


West Cuester, Tenth Mo. 6th, 1890. 


OO 


WE MUST ANSWER TO THE MASTER. 
As J rested on the hill-top, 
Just beyond the foaming tide, 
Gazing on the grassy uplands 
Crowned with flowers on every side; 


Where the flocks, in fleecy whiteness, 
Dotted all the landscape fair, 

And the tinkling sound of sheep-bells 
Floated on the drowsy air ; 


Suddenly a plaintive bleating 
Fell upon my pitying ear; 

The wailing cry of some poor creature 
With distress and danger near. 


Swiftly down the rocky pathway 
Sped my eager, willing feet, 

Till I stood above the torrent 
Where the foaming waters meet. 


There a lamb was struggling vainly 
’Gainst the deep and rushing tide, 

While upon the brink its mother 
Bleated loudly at its side; 


And a shepherd-lad was striving 
With his outstretched arm to hold, 

By its tender fleece, the lambkin, 
And restore it to the fold. 


Thrice the strong and mighty current 
Swept the lamb from out his hand— 

Thrice he braved the raging waters, 
Ere he drew it safe to land. 


“Little lamb, thou needs not tremble; 
I'll not let thee go,” he cried, 
And with tenderness he raised it, 
Placed it by its mother’s side. 


Turning toward the kind deliverer 
Said I, as he lingered there, 
“Thou, my lad, art well rewarded 
For thy patience and thy care.” 


“Twas a wilful lamb,” he murmured, 
“But I could not let it go; 
T must answer to my master 

For his sheep and lambs, you know.” 





THE FRIEND. 


Ah! has not the heavenly Shepherd 
Given some lambs for us to tend? 

Are there not some fellow-mortals 
Who upon our care depend ? 


Some poor frail and erring loved one, 
Some weak brother at our side? 

We should reach a hand to help them, 
Draw them from the downward tide. 


Though they wander and are wayward, 
We must never let them go; 
“We must answer to the Master 
For his sheep and lambs, you know.” 
—Sarah J. Pettinos. 














judge. It was at the ancient city of Nisibis, in 
Mesopotamia. 
gate of the city, on one side was the prison, with 
its barred windows, through which the prisoners 
thrust their arms, and begged for alms. 


of the place. 
farther end, sat the cadi, or judge, half buried in 
cushions. 
ries and other functionaries. The populace 
crowded into the rest of the hall, a dozen voices 
clamoring at once, each that his cause should be 
first heard. The more prudent litigants joined 
not in the fray, but held whispered communica- 





tions with the secretaries, passing bribes into the 


hands of one or other, euphemistically called 
fees. When the greed of the underlings was 
satisfied, one of them would whisper to the cadi, 
who would promptly call such and such a case. 
It seemed to be ordinarily taken for granted, 
that judgment would go for the litigant who had 
bribed highest. 

“ Because this Widow Troubleth Me.” — But 
meantime a poor woman on the skirts of the 
crowd, perpetually interrupted the proceedings, 
with loud cries of justice. She was sternly or- 
dered to be silent, and reproachfully told that 
she came there every day. “And so I will,” 
she cried out, “till the cadi hears me.” At 
length, at the end of a suit, the judge impa- 
tiently demanded, “What does that woman 
want?” Her story was soon told. Her only son 
had been taken for a soldier, and she was left 
alone, and could not till her piece of ground ; 
yet the tax-gatherer had forced her to pay the 
impost, from which, as a lone widow, she should 
be exempt. The judge asked a few questions, 
and said, “ Let her be exempt.” Thus her per- 
severance was rewarded. Had she had money 
to fee the cadi, she might have been excused 
long before.—H. B. Tristram, Canon of Durham, 
in S. S. Times. 





Frrenps—aAll take heed of sleeping in meet- 
ings and sottishness and dullnes; for it is an 
unsavory thing to see one sit nodding in a meet- 
ing, and so to lose the sense of the Lord and 
shame-facedness both; and it grieveth the up- 
right and watchful that wait upon the Lord to 
see such things. And for the priests and people 
and others to come into your meetings, to see 
you that come together to worship God, and to 
wait upon Him, and to have fellowship in his 
Spirit :—for you to sit nodding, is a shame, and 
an unseemly thing. Therefore be careful, watch- 
ful, and let it be amended; and mind the Light 
and Power of God, Christ Jesus in you; and 
that will condemn all such things, and lead you 
out and above all such things, and make you 
watchful over one another for good.— G. Foz. 



















“Avenge Me of Mine Adversary.”—I well re- 
member witnessing a scene which vividly re- 
enacted before my eyes the parable of the unjust 


Immediately on entering the 
Oppo- 
site, was a large, open hall—the court of justice 


On a slightly raised dais, at the 


Round him squatted various secreta- 
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For ** Tue Frrenp.” 


Wensleydale. 

The tourist who feels an interest in studying 
the surroundings and habits of the English 
farmer, and who has allowed himself time enough 
to pause a little while in the hurried rush from 
one great city to another, will do well to devote 
some portion of this time to Wensleydale—one 
of the largest of the Yorkshire dales. Here he 
will find absolute rest from the turmoil of life, 
if it is to be found anywhere, and will be thrown 
with people who appear to have kept the even 
tenor of their way for so many generations, that 
the rush and bustle of modern civilization has 
not been able to disconcert them or change their 
mode of life to any great extent. And if, in 
addition to enjoying the simple life of the place, 
he be fond of natural beauty, he will have ample 
opportunity to indulge his taste for it. 

The whole of the North Riding of Yorkshire 
is made up of a series of dales, separated from 
each other by the high fells rising in many cases 
between two and three thousand feet, each little 
dale having its own stream from which in many 
cases it derives its name—as Coverdale, Swale- 
dale, ete. The whole region finally opens out 
on the broad plain of York. 

Wensleydale, the one in which we are inter- 
ested at present, extends east and west for about 
twenty-five miles, and takes its name from the 
little village of Wensley, in the eastern part. 
The river Yore, or Ure, (pronounced alike, 
though both ways of spelling are correct,) flows 
through its whole length, and contributes greatly 
to its beauty. By some authorities it is claimed 
that this little stream has given its name to the 
shire and city ; but this rests on very uncertain 
evidence, though the similarity of words easily 
accounts for the idea. A little before reaching 
the City of York, it receives the waters of the 
insignificant little Ouse, from which time it as- 
sumes that name until its union with the Der- 
went, when it becomes the broad Humber. We 
are not yet able to speak of its maternity; but 
its “upland music” among its native hills is very 
delightful. The ground over which it flows is 
of course very rocky, and the descent quite 
rapid; so that it is continually surprising you 
by an unexpected waterfall or rapids; and the 
quiet pools are the home of many a speckled 
beauty, which lures the fisherman on, but is so 
wary that the chances of catching him are 
slight. Near the middle of the dale there are 
three different sets of falls, separated from each 
other by about a quarter of a mile, which are 
called the “Aysgarth forces,” and are said by 
those who have visited both, to surpass the famed 
cataracts of the Nile. They are undoubtedly 
very fine, though the fall is not great in an 
case, but a small stream of water can effect eal 
more in the way of beauty when it does not at- 
tempt a too ambitious plunge. 

The view obtained after climbing almost any 
slight eminence, is most interesting. The dale 
can be seen in either direction for several miles, 
guarded on both north and south, by its natural 
bulwarks, and though it is frequently bathed in 
showers, when the sun does shine out, the whole 
landscape seems literally to smile. The grass is 
so green, the sky so blue, and the air so clear, 
and nothing around suggests aught but peace 
and contentment. The Yore furnishes all the 
power that is needed for running any of the 
mills, so no tall chimney with its smoke and 
dirt, forces itself on your notice ; and the occa- 
sional bleating of the sheep is almost the only 
sound to be heard. Dotted all around over this 
green plain are the little hamlets, the tall steeple 
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in many cases giving character to the little assem- 
blage of dull brownstone houses, which look 
dingy at a distance, but on a nearer view are 
brightened by the windows, full of brilliant flow- 
ers, which seem to be almost universal—and by 
the air of scrupulous cleanliness that prevails. 

One such little village, that of Bainbridge, 
may be taken as a sample. It contains some 
thirty or forty stone houses, surrounding a green, 
in the centre of which stand three large stones, 
the remains of the old stocks. The houses are 
set at all angles, some of them facing the green, 
where the ducks and geese wander at will— 
others crowded up together as though economy 
of space were an object in the long ago times 
when they were built. They are low two-story 
affairs, with flat stone shingles, and a decided 
air of antiquity about them. Bainbridge was 
famous two hundred years ago for the clocks 
made there, one of which, in a tall carved oak 
case, is still keeping good time in the house of a 
Friend not many miles away; but the present 
Bainbridge boasts of no great industry, and 
seems to feel that in keeping alive some little 
memory of its past, it is doing all that can be 
required of it. Centuries ago, when the fells, 
now bare, were covered with forests, it was the 
custom to blow a horn at 10 o’clock every night, 
from the feast of the Holy Rood, in the Ninth 
Month, to Shrovetide in the Fourth, to guide 
any travellers who might have lost their way. 
This was done in several villages; but Bain- 
bridge is the only place where the custom is still 
continued. They have recently procured a new 
horn, and the old one is placed with other relics 
in Bolton Castle. On a hill close by, are the 
remains of a Roman camp; and a fortunate 
dog in a little inn at the foot, has the front of 
his kennel made from an old Roman mill-stone. 

On the side of one of the northern fells, there 
are found some half dozen huge natural holes 
in the ground. They are about sixty feet deep 
and ten or twelve feet across, with fluted columns 
rising in the middle. Their origin is unknown, 
and they are called the “ Butter-tubs.” 

Most of the land in the dale is owned by one 
large landed proprietor, whose family have pos- 
sessed it for generations as an entailed estate— 
so that he would be unable to sell any part of it, 
even supposing he should desire to do so. The 
farmers rent their farms from him, the oldest 
son generally succeeding the father in the occu- 
pancy of the place; and the feeling of security 
is almost as great as if the ground were held in 
fee simple, as with us. By a late act of Parlia- 
ment, the tenant, should he be turned out con- 
trary to his own desire, can claim from his land- 
lord the price of any improvement he may have 
= on the place, unless it be in the form of 

uildings to which the landlord had not given 
his consent. He is even entitled to a return for 
any enrichment of the soil from which he has 
not been able to reap the full benefit; and in the 
case of this dale, the feeling between the land- 
lord and tenant appears to be most cordial and 


friendly. 
(To be concluded.) 


‘ifth Mo. 6th, 1821.—Meeting.— From my 
feelings, I thought that words were expected 
from me, but nothing being given me, I dared 
not break silence. O that I may ever be pre- 
served from setting myself to work in this way! 
Without a degree of the necessity, it would be 
highly dangerous, for it is not the mere words, 
but the anointing, which edifies, and this not 
being at our command, we must wait for it.— 
Wm. Allen. 


THE FRIEND. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Bush Turkey.— There is a slight rustling 
among the leaves close by. I look cautiously; 
a dark-colored bird, in size and shape not unlike 
a moor-hen, is scratching for insects, flinging 
the earth and leaves away with vigorous back- 
ward strokes of its large feet. It sees us, and 
runs quickly away among the undergrowth. It 
is that very singular bird, the Megapodius Brench- 
leyi. The natives highly prize its eggs as an 
article of food. They are considerably larger 
than a duck’s egg, and out of all proportion to 
the size of the bird. The birds lay in open 
sandy clearings, generally near the sea, which 
are kept clear of shrubs and undergrowth by 
the natives, and by the sand being constantly 
turned over by the birds. The eggs are buried 
sometimes as deeply as two feet from the surface 
and are hatched by the natural heat of the hot 
sand. Many thousands of birds congregate at 
the same place, the laying-yards being often 
some acres in extent. At the island of Savo, 
where these birds especially abound, they become 
so tame that I have seen a native digging out 
eggs and birds digging fresh holes to lay in, 
within a few yards of one another. Dogs do 
great damage by destroying the birds and eggs. 
The natives consequently spear all dogs caught 
trespassing in the laying-yards. Another en- 
emy to the eggs is the large Monitor lizard, 
(mentioned above,); in any of the yards the 
marks left by their tails, like that made by a 
stick drawn along the sand, may always be no- 


ticed.—C. M. Woodford, in Solomon Islands. 


Floating Grease-—While on a visit to Green- 
land, A. R. Carstensen mentions that the crew 
was constantly on the lookout for a remarkable 
coagulated oily substance, which is occasionally 
found floating thereabouts. It resembles a white, 
soft fat or grease; is met with in lumps of dif- 
ferent sizes, and, after having been boiled and 
cleared, it has proved salable like the finer 
whale oil. In the year 1854, not less than 24,- 
000 lbs. of it-were purchased. The origin of 
this curious product has not yet been ascer- 
tained. 


Reindeer.—In an inland excursion in Green- 
land, A. R. Carstensen came to a section of coun- 
try that was the chief reindeer hunting-ground 
of Greenland, and the rendezvous for hunters 
from the South and North. Everywhere were 
evidences of the existence formerly of large 
numbers of these animals. Since the introduc- 
tion of rifles, they have been greatly thinned by 
reckless hunting. The number of deer annu- 
ally killed for several years previous to 1850, 
has been rated at 25,000; but after that time, 
the chase rapidly declined, until the annual ex- 
port of skins dwindled down to nothing—and 
the total number of animals slain now is esti- 
mated at 1500 per annum. For many years 
the antlers were an article of trade, fetching 
about one penny a pound, and the quantity of 
them dispersed over the country proved to be 
so great that at one station, more than 100,000 
pounds were brought for sale within a short 
time. 


Bashfulness of the Greenlanders.—In his book, 
entitled “Two Summers in Greenland,” A. R. 
Carstensen mentions that he was present at seve- 
ral marriages, and was amused at the extreme 
bashfulness of the young people. “The lovers 
were invariably the last you would suspect of 
caring for each other—both trying to look as 
unconcerned as possible; he, coming with his 
hand in his pocket from one side, and she from 
the other; and immediately after being united, 





though they really have the greatest respect for 
the ceremony, they drifted away in different 
directions, without exchanging a look or a word,” 


Brazilian Vegetation—As happens to every 
stranger in a tropical forest, 1 was bewildered 
amidst the great variety of trees that struggle 
for supremacy, the one condition for victory 
being to get a full share of the glorious sun- 
shine overhead. By vigorous tugging at one of 
the Jianes that hung like a rope from a branch 1 
sixty feet above my head, I succeeded in break. 
ing off a fragment, and identifying one of the 
larger trees as a species of fig, with large, oval, 
leathery leaves somewhat like those of a mag. 


Fess ees it 


ad 


nolia. It is needless to say that each tree is in- 
vaded by a host of enemies—parasites that fatten } 
on its substance: comparatively harmless epi- wit 
phytes that cling to the branches, and hosts of ald 
climbing lianes that mount to the topmost the 
branches, robbing them of their share of sun- = 
light, and hang down often twined together, and oth 
in the deep shade are generally mere bare flexi- tim 
ble stems. It was strange to observe that one sim 
of the deadliest enemies, a small parasite, fixing got 
itself near the ground on the trunks of the 
larger trees, is a species of fig, belonging to the 
same genus as some of the giants of the forest, 
and doubtless tracing its descent from a common 
ancestor. It is in the tropical forest that one I 
feels the force of Darwin’s phrase, “ struggle for mis 
existence,” as applied to the vegetable world, hav 
In our latitudes it is by an effort of the imagi- vey 
nation that we realize the fact that in our fields per 
and woodlands there is a contest going on be- des 
tween rival claimants for the necessary condi- 7 
tions of life. Here we see ourselves in the Lo 
midst of a scene of savage warfare. The great poi 
climbers, like monstrous boas, that twine round our 
and strangle the branch, remind one of the soci 
Laocoon—the obscure parasite that eats into the com 
trunk of a mighty tree till a great cavity pre- = 
pares its downfall, testifies to the destructive’ a“ 
power of an insidious enemy.—Notes of a Natu- with 
ralist in South America. dee 
| 
Items, hr 
The Universal Peace Congress.—This body met in wil 
Westminister Hall in the Seventh Month, and was aga 
attended by several hundred delegates from various mac 
parts of Europe, America, and the British Isles. I 
Its sessions were continued for several days. “Re 
In a speech by Sir Wilfrid Lawson on the infla- unb 
ence exerted by moral ideas, occurs the followi thor 
paragraph: “All the great triumphs of the worl mod 
in political and public matters, have arisen from cess 
the great religious feeling at the bottom of all those its ¢ 
movements; and when [ say religious feeling, I up 
mean the great principle of obedience to the moral vit} 
law which lies at the foundation of all real religion. thin 
What was it that did away with slavery? Why, it of t 
was the great moral feeling that it was wrong to darl 
rob your fellow-man of his liberty.” wre 
The first resolution adopted by the Congress was vill 
the following :— It 
“The Congress affirms its belief that the brother tang 
hood of man involves, as a necessary consequenee, whe 
a brotherhood of nations, in which the true interests the 
of all are acknowledged to be identical.” and 
Among the other resolutions adopted was one pres 
recognizing the important influence of Christianity Sane 
in the moral and political progress of mankind, # ally 
calling the attention of teachers of morality to the nth 
necessity of more prominently advocating pril poss 
ciples of peace and good-will. X guid 
A protest was made against the use of military Witn 
exercises in the physical training of children # 
school; and teachers of history were requested to n 
impress upon the young the grave evils inflicted 00 ny 
mankind by war in all ages, and the inadequate OM 
grounds on which such wars have been undertaken. iC 
In most of the countries of Europe, the power pe 


declaring war rests with the sovereign. It was pro 
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, as a check upon this power, to favor the es- 
tablishment of courts in each kingdom, whose as- 
sent should be first obtained. This proposition 
caused considerable discussion, and was opposed by 
sme Who thought their business was to denounce 
all war, not to provide methods for entering into it. 
A substitute, considerably modified, was finally 
adopted. 





ly Meetings dissented from the proposition. A very 
large expression was given in favor of the new 
Yearly Meeting. Some few opposed a division of 
the Yearly Meeting on general principles; a few 
others on the grounds of their not being entirely 
united. The clerks wrote their minutes that the 
prevailing sense of the meeting was in favor of the 
adoption of the report. The question was con- 
sidered in joint session.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Committee on Primary Schools. The minutes 
of the Meeting for Sufferings were also read. 
The Report of the Boarding School Committee 
elicited much expression, manifesting a concern 
for its right management in every way. 

The Yearly Meeting closed on Sixth-day, 
Tenth Month 3rd. At this sitting, epistles in 
reply to those that had been received were ap- 
proved and directed to be sent to the different 
Yearly Meetings with which Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing keeps up a correspondence. 






From ‘‘ THe Lonpon FRienp.”’ 
“RECORDS OF A QUAKER FAMILY.” 


The following letter from John G. Whittier to the 
author of the above volume will, we feel sure, in- 
terest our readears, though they may not all look 
upon the present condition of our Society in just 
the same light as our venerable friend :— 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., 

Seventh Month Ist, 1890. 
My Dear Friend,—I have read thy beautiful book 
vith great satisfaction, Asa truthful picture of the 
old Friendly life it seems to me perfect ; and I give 
thee my heartfelt thanks for the privilege of read- 
ing it. Our dear Society seems changing, and be- 
coming more and more like the Calvinistic and 
other Dissenting Churches both in doctrine and tes- 
timonies. But the good work it has done, and the 
simple exterior of its life in the past, cannot be for- 

gotten by a world it has made better and sweeter. 

Gratefully, thy aged friend, 
JoHN G. WHITTIER. 























TENTH MONTH 18, 1890. In another column will be found an obituary 
notice of our beloved Friend, David Huddles- 
ton. He had so long been a faithful and valued 
correspondent of THE FRIEND, that it seems 
proper thus to refer to him and his communica- 
tions, 

He was born in North Carolina; on the 6th of 
Tenth Month, 1801—so that he lacked but five 
days of being 89 years old, when he left this 
state of being. When young, he moved to Union 
County, Indiana; and in 1868 removed from 
there and settled in Dublin, Wayne County, of 
that State, which continued to be his home until 
death. 

He was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, and much attached to its doctrines and 
testimonies. He bore a faithful testimony against 
the departures from its principles, which, of 
latter time, have received the countenance of so 
many of its members. This was shown by the 
general tone of the articles from his pen, which 
have appeared in our pages for some years past. 

A few years before his death, he twice attended 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and visited con- 
siderably among Friends in these parts. The 
humility, tenderness of spirit, and sweetness of 
disposition which he then manifested, endeared 
him to many. 

The infirmities attendant upon old age gradu- 
ally increased upon him, so that a lingering ill- 
ness preceded the close of life. His sufferings 
were borne uncomplainingly; he was patient 
and cheerful in his sickness; and at times fa- 
vored with an evidence of the continued goodness 
of the Lord, whom he had long endeavored to 
serve. A few weeks before his decease, he said, 
he had “had a very encouraging and peaceful 
night, with a heavenly visitation from the Holy 
One:” in which he seemed to be admitted into 
the company of ransomed spirits, and to be 


“With saints and angels round the throne, 
Who ever sing—‘ Thy will be done,’ ” 
































































OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

The information received respecting Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, recently held at Stillwater, 
(near Barnesville, Ohio,) conveys the impression 
that it was a comfortable and satisfactory meet- 
ing. 

The Select Yearly Meeting convened on Sev- 
enth-day, Ninth Mo. 27th. There were present 
with certificates from their several meetings, the 
following ministers: James McLaughlin and 
Anna B. Crawford, from Canada, and Elizabeth 
R. Evans from Philadelphia Yearly Meetings; 
also, William Evans, and Anna W. Hooton, 
elders, as companions to E. R. Evans. These 
visitors were kindly received. 

The public meetings held on the morning and 
afternoon of First-day, were as usual, leans at- 
tended—many people from the surrounding coun- 
try being present. The unsettlement caused by 
such persons entering and going out during the 
time of the meeting was less observable than in 
some former years. Several Friends were exer- 
cised in prayer and testimony; and it may be 
hoped that profitable impressions were made on 
the minds of some, as well as clearer views given 
of the truths of the Christian religion. 

Many Friends were accommodated with meals 
and lodging at the school-buildings, near by. 
Before retiring for the night, the usual practice 
was followed of assembling in the large collect- 
ing room, and having a chapter in the Bible 
read, followed by a time of waiting upon the 
Lord. These occasions often furnish opportuni- 
ties for Friends under religious exercise to ex- 
press their concerns to the edification of those 
present. 

The Yearly Meeting for business commenced 
on Second-day, Ninth Mo. 29th. The represen- 
tatives were all present. The minutes of the 
visitors were read ; also epistles from New Eng- 
land, Canada, Western and Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ings and a committee appointed to prepare re- 
plies. Committees were also appointed to nomi- 
nate a new Boarding School Committee and to 
settle the Treasurer’s account. The Primary 
School reports were read. 

On Third-day, Ninth Month 30th, the epistle 
from Kansas Yearly Meeting was read—and the 
Queries and their Answers. During their con- 
sideration, there were several lively communica- 
tions, encouraging to a more faithful support of 
the testimonies of Friends. The ministers and 
elders deceased during the past year were Ell- 
wood Dean, Wilson Hall and John Lipsey. 

The public meeting for worship on Fourth- 
day was an interesting occasion, in which among 
other subjects, an earnest appeal was made for 
submission to the Divine requirings. 

On Fifth-day, Tenth Month 2d, reports were 
read from the Boarding School Committee, the 
Book Committee, and the Committee to assist 
Primary Schools: $100 was appropriated for the 
use of the Book Committee, and $250 to the 
















































































































A MISAPPREHENSION CORRECTED. 
(To the Editor of The London Friend.) 

Dear Friend,—May I ask for space to correct a 
misapprehension which I am sorry to find that I 
have (very naturally, but quite unwittingly) con- 
veyed to many Friends; to the effect that it is es- 
pecially on behalf of the upper classes that I have 
desired to appeal to the Yearly Meeting, and so to 
our Society at large? 

My own present errand being to the West End of 
London, I may well have seemed to put forward too 
pointedly the claim of the rich and educated upon 
our help; but it is in truth not on behalf of any one 
social class, but of a particular mental state (equally 
common now, I suppose, in all classes), that 1 have 
desired to express my deep sense of the special need 
,for our testimony in these days, and the special 
opening for its reception. That testimony being a 
witness to the living power of Christ himself as in- 
deed the very Truth, must of necessity be for all 
= and all times. There is nevertheless, I be- 
lieve, aspecial preparation for its acceptance at our 
hands, in the revolt of our day—partly of a blind 
Wilfulness, but partly also of manly sincerity— 
against so much of that from which Friends were 
made free by the Truth more than 200 years ago. 

It is true (as pointed out in your review of my 
“Strongholds”) that I am pre-occupied with modern 
unbelief. In so far as it is unbelief in clerical au- 
thority, a rejection of many of the forms in which 
modern Christianity is presented—in short, a pro- 
cess of sifting—I welcome it with hope awful as are 
isother aspects, The days are past when it was 
supposed that the truths of religion could be stated 
vith the scientific precision belonging to material 
things. We are all learning now that the mysteries 
of theology can be seen only “through a glass, 
darkly.” “It is not truth explained, but trath 
wrestled for, and made our own by obedience, that 
vill help now. 

It is indeed true that my own experience has 
taught me that the time has come, for multitudes, 
vhen nothing can help short of a living witness to 
the reality of Light within—*the light, life, spirit 
ind grace of Christ”—the indwelling power and 
Presence of Him who is our Creator, Redeemer, and 

nctifier—I care not how described, so it be actu- 
ally possessed, and shining forth in the life. Or 
mather, we may well trust those who are indeed in 
possession of the Light and Life to his ever-blessed 
guidance for the manner as well as the time of their 
Witness-bearing. CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


The Christian Worker says that at Indiana Yearly 
eeting recently held, “ the committee appointed 
ast year to visit the three Quarterly Meetings in 
10, making requests for a new Yearly Meeting, 
rted in favor of its establishment. In the dis- 
cussion of the question it appeared that two Month- 


































































Thus sustained by a sense of the everlasting 
arms being underneath for his support, he peace- 
fully passed away ; and we doubt not is among 
those who rest from their labors—and have re- 
ceived the salutation, “Good and faithful ser- 
vant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 














































The Featherstones and Halls ; Gleanings from Old 
Family Letters and Manuscripts. By Margaret 
Trwin. 

This is the title of a small book of less than a 
hundred pages, which has recently been sent to 
us. It is an interesting sketch of the character 
and labors of some valuable Friends of former 
generations. Most of its pages are occupied 
with an account of the travels of John Hall, 
who paid a religious visit to America in 1799; 
and with the letters addressed to him and his 
family by Stephen Grellet, Rebecca Jones, and 
other worthies. 

In addition to the good religious influence 
such a book is calculated to produce, it has a 
value to the student of Quaker history in the 
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information it gives as to the private life and 
domestic traits of some valued servants of the 
Church, whose public services have caused them 
to be regarded with love and respect by their 
successors. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTep Statres.—Justice Samuel F. Miller, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was stricken with 
partial paralysis of the left side on the afternoon of the 
10th instant, about 3 o’clock, while on his way home 
from the Capitol at Washington. He died on the even- 
ing of the 13th. 

The population of the State of Ohio, according to 
figures furnished by the Census Bureau, is 3,666,719, 
an increase of 468,657. The population of Iowa is 
1,916,729, an increase of 282,114; West Virginia, 760,- 
448, an increase of 141,991; South Carolina, 1,147,161, an 
increase of 151,584; Arkansas, 1,125,385, an increase of 
322,860; North Dakota, 182,425, an increase of 145,516 ; 
146 ; Louisiana, 1,116,828, an increase of 17,882; Illinois, 
3,818,536, an increase of 740,665; Mississippi, 1,284,- 
887, an increase of 153,290; Nebraska, 1,056,793, an 
increase of 607,413; New Jersey, 1,441,017, an increase 
of 309,901. The population of Camden is 58,274, an 
increase of 16,615. 

Mark Kerr, of the United States Survey, has reached 
San Francisco, and brings details of the ascent of Mount 
St. Elias, Alaska. Professor Russell was in charge of 
the exploring party, which consisted of two scientists 
and six skilful woodsmen. They reached what is de- 
clared to be the mightiest glacier in the world, which 
they named Lucia Glacier. This vast body is 10 miles 
in width, and flows for 25 miles until it falls by a big 
moraine into the Baird glacier, which includes all the 
north side of the Yakutat Bay. It moves 15 feet a day, 
and is covered with circular crevasses. 

The Legislature of Michigan, in 1889, passed a 
Local Option law under which Van Buren County 
voted for prohibition in Second Month last. Subse- 
quently a saloon keeper applied to the Supreme Court 
for a mandamus to compel the Bloomingdale Township 
Board to approve his bond as a saloon keeper. On the 
10th instant, the Supreme Court declared the law con- 
stitutional. A similar law, passed by the Legislature 
in 1887, was declared by the Supreme Court unconsti- 
tutional, after nearly half the counties in the State had 
voted for prohibition under it. 

W. H. Howard, a prominent citizen of Pittsburg, on 
the 13th instant liled a bill in equity, asking that the 
cash of the city now in the hands of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Council and amounting to $1,083,621, be 
placed in the hands of responsible persons, and that 
the funds in bank be secured by bond. He charges 
that the committee was appointed, not through fitness, 
but solely through political influences ; that but one- 
third are tax-payers, one a defaulter in office, and an- 
other indicted and found guilty of receiving stolen 
goods ; also, that the Freehold Bank, with a capital of 
$200,000, holds each year over $600,000 of city money. 

On the 8th instant, one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of the Atlanta Weekly Constitution were refused 
admission to the mails because of advertised premiums 
to subscribers and agents. 

A terrible explosion occurred on the afternoon of 
the 7th instant, at the DuPont powder works, near 
Wilmington, Delaware, by which eleven persons are 
reported killed and about forty injured, thirteen severe- 
ly. In the yard two magazines and four mills blew up, 
and “the village of Upper Dupont Banks was com- 
pletely wrecked. The shock of the explosion was 
plainly felt for a distance of about sixty miles, many 
people supposing that an earthquake had occurred. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 322; a 
decrease of 5 from the previous week, and 9 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the fore- 
going 179 were males and 143 females: 44 died of con- 
sumption ; 30 of diseases of the heart; 21 of marasmus; 

18 of pneumonia ; 17 of convulsions; 14 of diphtheria; 
11 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of cancer; 10 of 
typhoid fever and 9 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 104}; 4’s, 123}; currency 
6's, 115 a 125. 

Corron was quiet and steady, at 10} cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, $17.00 a $18.00; spring bran, 
$16.50 a $17. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.90 ; 
do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.35; winter patent, $5.25 a 
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$5.65; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 a $4.85; do. straight, 
$4.90 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.50 a $6.00. Rye flour 
was scarce and 10 cts. higher. Sales of 100 barrels at 
$3.85 for choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour is 
quiet and easier. New is quoted at $2.50 a $2.75 per 
100 pounds, as to quality. 
Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.00 a $1.01}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 56} a 57 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 46 a 46} cts. 

Breer CATTLE. — Extra, 5 cts.; good, 4§ a 4} cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; fair, 3 a 4 cts.; common, 3 a 3} 
cts.; culls, 2} a 23 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—Extra 5} a 54 cts. ; good, 4} a5 cts. ; medium, 
4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 2 a 3 cts.; 
lambs, 4 a7 cts. 

Hocs.— Western, 6} a 6{ cts.; State and sloppers, 6 
a 63 cts. 

Forreign.—The case of the Crown against William 
O’Brien and John Dillon, who are charged with con- 
spiracy in inciting tenants not to pay their rents, was 
called in the Magistrates’ Court at Tipperary, on the 
morning of the 10th instant. O’Brien and Dillon had 
hitherto been present at all the hearings, but this 
morning, when the Court opened, they did not put in 
an appearance. 

Both defendants are members of the committee 
which was appointed at the conference of Irish Na- 
tionalists held in Dublin, on the 8rd inst., to visit 
America for the purpose of soliciting aid for the Na- 
tionalist cause. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Chronicle, on 
the Ith instant, says that a private telegram received 
there from Havre states that Dillon and O’Brien have 
landed on the coast of Brittany, and are journeying to 
Paris. 

Commenting on the condition of the market for 
American securities, the London Economist says: ‘‘ The 
most marked feature on the Stock Exchange has been 
the collapse in American railway securities, which, in 
large measure, is justified by recent events. The Mc- 
Kinley tariff law will increase railroad expenses, and 
may reduce traffics, whilst it will be difficult to com- 
pensate for it by advancing rates. Some American 
securities have recently become almost unsalable. The 
confidence of investors and speculators is nearly com- 
pletely destroyed.” 

“ Naturally enough, the greatest uproar over the new 
tariff comes from the big manufacturing towns in the 
Midlands,” says the London correspondent of the New 
York World. “The employers are already discharg- 
ing their workmen and closing their mills. Local gov- 
ernments are discussing the results with the view of 
urging Parliament forward with retaliatory measures. 
Gladstone has already yielded to public pressure, and 
will give the new tariff precedence over Irish affairs 
in his speech to his constituents in Midlothian next 
week. The grand old man’s friendly feeling to the 

United States stops short at the new Tariff bill. He 
calls it a deplorable blunder, which must be attended 
with severe and cruel consequences to innocent per- 
sons.” 

The French Government is decidedly bent upon a 
policy of retaliation towards the United States. In 
Cabinet meeting, Jules Roche proposed to formulate a 
bill on one of two systems—the first having for its 
basis a minimum tariff, which could be raised accord- 
ing to circumstances; the second a maximum tariff, 
which could be lowered if desired. The Ministers de- 
cided upon the latter scheme. Koche therefore formu- 
lated, with the assistance of the Chief of Customs, a 
Tariff bill absolutely protective in its proportions. 
This was read before the Cabinet. It contains certain 
reciprocity clauses relative to friendly nations and 
tariffs in conjunction with them not to be altered. 

This bill will be introduced by the Government as 
soon as possible in the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment. ft is sure to pass, as the feeling is very strong 
on the American tariff. 

Another fire at Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama, 
has devastated the entire city front, destroying all the 
principal stores, and causing a loss estimated at more 
than $1,000,000. 
of the eruptions of Momotombo, on the border of Lake 
Managua, and near the capital, was seen less than two 
years ago in the form of a thin column of smoke rising 
from its crater. 

It is announced that the Spanish Government will 
request the United States Government to admit the 
products of the Spanish possessions in the West Indies, 
especially tobacco and sugar, without the recently im- 
posed tariffrestrictions. In the event of a refusal Spain, 
it is stated, will exclude American products, especially 
breadstufis. 

The Novoe Vremya says that the Russian Govern- 








ment will immediately begin the construction of the 
Siberian Railway. Officials of the Government il] 
have entire charge of the work, and no contractors will 
be employed. The Novoe Vremya comments on the 
strategic and commercial importance of the new rail. 
way, which it says will induce closer relations between 
Russia and America by the Pacific route. 

There is excitement among mining men in Northern 
Ontario, caused by the discovery of three large veing 
of quartz carrying gold in paying quantities, in the 
township of Creighton. Experienced mining men say 
that the surface indications are more favorable than the 
rich finds in Mexico and California. The properties 
are controlled by a syndicate of Toronto capitalists, 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The Committee 
in charge meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Tenth 
Month 24th, at 11 a. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day at 
9 a. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9} a. uw, 

Wma. Evans, Clerk, 


WEsTTOWN BoarRDING ScHooL.— Wanted, a woman 
Friend to take charge of Girl’s Nursery. Application 
may be made to 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Rebecca G. Passmore, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa, 
Elizabeth S. Smedley, Lima P. O., Del. Co., Pa, 
Sarah E. Smith, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 


Friends and others will please send clothing, shawls, 
bonnets, bedding, carpets, &c., to care of Henry Laing, 
No. 30 North Third St., Phila., for H. H. Bonwill, to 
pack and forward to needy Friends, Indians and others, 
by first of Eleventh Month, and oblige 

H. H. Bonwit. 


Society For Home Cutture.—The term for cor- 
respondence in the Society for Home Culture is from 
Tenth Mo. Ist, 1890, to Sixth Mo. Ist, 1891. Students 
may enter after Ninth Month Ist, as early application 
facilitates the winter’s work. 

For information apply to 

SaraH Ey Paxson, Sec. and Treas, 
New Hope, Pa. 


Westrown Boarptne ScnHoon.—The stage will con- 
nect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 


J.G. WitiiaMs, Sup't. 








Diep, Tenth Month Ist, 1890, at his home, Dublin, 
Indiana, Davip Hupp.estoy, in the 89th year of his 
age. This beloved Friend had been in a declining 
state of health for some weeks—the gradual decrease of 
his bodily strength giving evidence that the end was 
approaching. The readers of THe Frienp will be 
generally acquainted with his various essays, over the 
initials D. H., which have appeared from time to time 
in its pages. He was much concerned for the faithfal 
maintenance of the religious principles ever held by 
our Society, and the practices which must flow from 
them in Divine worship, in ministry and in conducts 
necessary fruits of obedience to the grace of God, that 
spiritual Power which visits the hearts of all men— 
leading into all truth. These essays were very clearly 
written and some of them remarkably so, considering 
his advanced age, and they were much valued by many. 
To this beloved Friend the language of Scripture seems 
to be peculiarily applicable: “‘ They that be planted in 
the House of the Lord shall flourish in the courted 
our God. They shall bring forth fruit in old age; they 
shall be fat and flourishing, to show that the Lon 
upright,” and that He remains to be the Rock sl 
foundation of the righteous. We do reverently beliert 
concerning our dear deceased friend and brother, thst 
he is now an inhabitant of that city whose wallsat 
salvation and whose gates are praise—raised abovedl 
the trials and conflicts of time, enjoying the full fr 
tion of his faith and hope in the Gospel of our 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, our Divine Redeemer. 

, on the morning of the 24th of the Ninth 
1890, Reusen Davis, of New Market, N.C., 4 
years, having received fatal injuries the day beforely 
his mule team running away with him. He was aw 
ful member of Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting of Friends 
serving the Meeting up to the time of his death in the 
capacity of overseer and elder, to the satisfaction 
Friends. A good man has gone the way of all 
earth ; he will be greatly missed by his bereaved 

and sorrowing friends. 
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Giada Deki 


